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PRESERVATION OF INDIAN NAMES ' 

®y Walter H. Abbott 

The purpose of this Society as I understand it is the preser- 
vation of a record of past events. Such records in Oregon 
should cover a history of its discovery, exploration, settlement, 
and development. Due to the newspapers and various other 
publications this record is very fully kept as to present day 
happenings; hence a society such as this will find its chief 
field in the period before such means of daily records were 
established, and along the lines of happenings or enterprises 
which are not chronicled in the above mediums. 

In every Western state the period, open to historical record, 
is very short. One or two generations measure the beginning 
of real settlement even though the discovery may have reached 
back a century or more. What is usually regarded as history, 
is, therefore, within the memory of many now living, and the 
collection of much of the historical material is easy and more 
valuable because of the fullness of information obtainable. It 
is to be hoped that this Society will take advantage of the 
present decade to leave the fullest possible records for succeed- 
ing generations so that the future may have full information 
from which it can draw its deductions from the experience of 
the past. 

When, however, the Oregon historian reaches the limit of 
white occupation, exploration or discovery, he does not have 
to step off into botany, natural history or geology for all 
further information. Oregon was already teeming with human 
life. Man had been here for centuries. Who will tell us how 
long? The record which we now have is but the dust on the 
surface as compared with the events which have happened, and 
which possibly cry out at us in signs and marks yet to be 
deciphered. 

i Paper read before the Linn County Historical Society. 
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We know there were many tribes, several races, curious 
customs, innumerable traditions and many languages, all of 
which have received scant attention from the conqueror who 
disdained learning anything from the Indian. 

The records left seem to civilized man meager, indeed. The 
white race, with its instinct for building, cannot comprehend a 
race that has no desire for permanent habitations or occupa- 
tions. We are so delighted with our new found mastery of some 
of the natural powers that we cannot excuse the absence of them 
and have forgotten how to read the records of any other events 
than those commemorated by an exercise of these new powers. 
When we remember that nature leaves a complete record of 
her march onward, without recourse to any of these artificial 
helps, we then realize that the immense book of history of pre- 
ceding ages is only closed because we do not know how to 
read, rather than because no record is left. 

Of the records left, the mounds with their various skulls, 
implements, and structures have given an inkling of how to 
start the deciphering. The camping grounds, the oyster shell 
piles and the arrow heads and tomahawks give another point 
of departure. The traditions are of course actual history much 
distorted, but surely of great value and especially so for re- 
cent events. 

The most valuable record left and the one which can prob- 
ably be made the stepping stone for any extensive research is 
the various Indian languages. A complete study of all the 
dialects will probably give a thousand years of history and 
may point the way to that larger study of traces and markings 
which the future historian will be able to decipher as the geolo- 
gist now deciphers the story of the rocks. 

For the above purpose alone, possibly a record of books 
open to the philologist and the historian would be sufficient. 
We certainly cannot hope to use the Indian languages to 
form any considerable part of the language of the present 
day. It is, however, advantageous to have the Indian words 
enter into our daily life in some capacity, so that they may be 
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a living force and a sign board to all future generations point- 
ing to the period in the development of the race, of which all 
that remains of a thousand years of human life, is words and 
a problem for students to decipher. 

The above is the more necessary since there is a great need 
of extending our vocabulary to furnish words for the naming 
of towns. 

Of the many defects of modern man, his poverty of words 
for geographical names seems to me one of the most pitiable. 
Of the three nations which have taken the lead in colonization 
and therefore in the giving of names to new territory, the 
English and Spanish seem to have suffered most from this 
lack. The Spanish took their list of saints and went through 
it again and again, repeating the same names over and over. 
The English never got beyond the limit of originality, result- 
ing from the prefixing of the word new, to some worn out 
English name. 

The colonists themselves could not mount to even these 
heights of fancy. For them and for ourselves, — their worthy 
descendants, — the wildest flights of imagination do not get 
above the stage of finding out some name used in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut or Virginia and then using it over and over 
again in each state and each territory. Think of 49 Albanys, 
49 Salems, 49 Lebanons, 49 Brownsvilles. In fact only a strin- 
gent post office law prevented there being many towns in the 
same state with the same name. 

For the geographical names, where there is no regulation 
and the genius of the race for repeating itself can find free 
rein, we have a remarkable condition. In the State of Oregon 
alone, reading from a small scale map, there was found 3 Bald 
Mrs., 2 Silver Lakes, 2 Antelope Creeks, 3 Badger 
Creeks, 2 Burnt Rivers, 4 Camp Creeks, 2 Cottonwood 
Creeks, 2 Cow Creeks, 2 Deep Creeks, 3 Elk Creeks, 2 John 
Day Rivers, 2 Long Creeks, 2 Salmon Rivers, 5 Silver Creeks, 
and 3 Wolf Creeks. And this with most of the branches of 
the rivers not named. The state is still young, surely in a few 
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years it ought to be possible to have at least 10 Silver Creeks, 
that seeming to be the favorite. 

Can any greater prostitution of an opportunity occur than 
to deliberately saddle a town or a river with a name already 
worn threadbare in dozens of other localities, when a vast store 
house of words rich in historical association and the growth of 
that particular section lies open for use ? It is like choosing acorn 
tassel as the state emblem for Oregon, or a sunflower for Ire- 
land in place of the shamrock. Surely the spirit which slaugh- 
tered millions of buffalo just to see them dead, and burned 
up half of the timber of the Northwest just to get pasture for 
cows, is abroad in other fields. 

The disease then, is lack of imagination ; lack of reverence of 
the past; ignorance; mental laziness. What is the remedy? 
None of the past methods such as the study of local history, 
the organization of historical societies, or the collecting and 
distributing of historical books will suffice. Clearly anything 
that will combat the above causes will help, but in the meantime 
the cities and villages will be named. We will have forty 
Lovers Leaps instead of only fifteen. Little Silver Creeks will 
come winding out of dozens and dozens of canyons. Wolf 
Creeks will run over the country in such numbers as to make 
it possibly unsafe to go out. 

Of all of the above causes I believe the one which weighs 
heaviest with the present generation is lack of knowledge. The 
present generation is not prejudiced against the Indian as were 
their forefathers. Neither are they ashamed to hear their 
towns called by Indian names. We do not glory in the fact 
that we have not enough originality to make up a new name 
or in being the forty-ninth imitation of a poor original. But 
lacking it, we also lack the knowledge of what is available and 
appropriate. 

If Indian words and therefore the Indian languages are to 
be preserved and at the same time the towns and rivers yet 
to be named are to have some originality, something of the 
spirit of the region in which they are situated, show in their 
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names, some concerted effort will have to be made by the his- 
torical societies while the country is still young. The purpose 
of this article is to point out a method by which this may be. 
done without exciting too much opposition. 

It certainly cannot be done by any public meetings or by try- 
ing to stir up the feelings of imagination of any community. 
The effort put forth by the Oregon Agricultural College to 
have Mt. Chintimini called by its right name and the small 
results show the futility of agitation in effecting this. Names 
are not made that way. They are made by some one arbitrarily 
putting a name on a signboard, or map, or rock. More names 
have been made by just putting them on a map than in any 
other way. How utterly different they would be if they were 
the result of the evolution of a community. 

In amy public meeting the Indian word even though it may 
have been the very name of that spot for 500 years will seem 
to Anglo-Saxon ears, impossible. Suppose some one should 
propose the word Massachusetts or Mississippi for the first 
time. They would be laughed to scorn. The words of any 
new language must first be written and must be read many 
times (before they are spoken) to be accepted. The greatest 
makers of names are the map-makers. Not, however, because 
they want to be such, but because they cannot help it. The 
map-maker will grasp at a good name, if you just suggest it 
to him, that is, of course for a new place not yet named. There 
are thousands of names yet to be given in Oregon. Why not 
preserve the glory of that which was instead of steeping our- 
selves in the imitation of an imitation. 

As a practical plan for the introduction of new names, I 
would suggest the following: Every county engineer has a 
tracing on a moderately large scale of the county map ; or if 
he has none one can be made up for a few dollars. Most of 
the high schools boys now learn to make such tracings. The 
historical society of each county should take up the map of its 
county and note the places where the names are either absent 
or not firmly fixed in the public mind. For instance many 
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rivers are still called, North Fork, South Fork, Middle Fork, 
South Fork of Middle Fork, and etc. These are excellent 
opportunities to change all but the name of the main stream. 
Most of the branch creeks have no very fixed names. They 
are known by the names given them in the map having the 
largest circulation. This condition, however, continues only 
so long as the population is scant. The names eventually be- 
come fixed. 

From a list of the words of the language of the tribe which 
inhabited that particular region such words could be selected 
as seem most worthy of preservation and as having some as- 
sociation with the particular locality. In many cases the origi- 
nal name of a stream can be found ; if this cannot be attached to 
the main stream it frequently can be to the branch. Sometimes, 
if it is uncertain whether a name can be changed, both names 
are advisable, the Indian name to follow the common English 
name. A name like an idea, once let loose on a map, may find 
a use that was least expected. 

In addition to the streams there are many cross roads where 
it is pretty certain that a village will spring up. In fact, every 
cross roads, if in a fertile section with a couple of houses near 
should have a name. The historical society will have more 
prestige in giving it a name than any other body in the coun- 
try. 

A particularly good opportunity occurs when a new line of 
railway is built. The railway nearly always names the new 
towns and the writer's experience indicates that they are fre- 
quently at a loss for appropriate names. In no case would a 
list of names presented by a historical society be rejected with- 
out serious consideration and the adoption of some of them. 

Most of the lesser mountain peaks have names that are not 
firmly fixed. If by a foot note it can be explained that the 
name used up to that time has already been appropriated in 
another part of the state, the new name will have a strong 
reason for soon gaining currency. All knobs and buttes should 
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be named even though they may not be high. Eventually they 
will be named so it behooves the Society to get there first. 

After settling on as many names as possible the Society 
should arrange to blue print as many maps as possible and dis- 
tribute them gratis to as many different people in the county 
as practicable and above all get them on sale at cost in all the 
localities where they could possibly be needed or where there 
is any likelihood of a sale of a map. Make good maps and 
sell them cheaper than anybody. All of the county societies 
should of course co-operate with the State Society, whose office 
should be to get out a state map introducing all the suggestions 
that seem feasible of the various county societies. 

The passenger departments of the railway companies get out 
great numbers of state maps. They are also interested in pre- 
serving anything that will attract tourist travels. Indian names 
with the legends which go with many of them certainly appeal 
to the tourist. The adoption by the railway map makers of 
even a portion of the names suggested by the historical society 
would fix them definitely. 

The automobile clubs are putting up signs in many places 
over the country. It would be wise to operate in conjunction 
with them. They will furnish the cost of the sign and fre- 
quently are only too glad to have some one interested locally 
who can give them information and cooperate with them in the 
protection of signs. 

A simple sign will frequently change the name of a cross 
road that has another name for years. In a rocky county a 
man in an automobile with a can of paint can do much to 
fixing the names on the map as sent out by the society. 

Mountain peaks and buttes should have the names cut into 
some rock wall near the summit. The carving of such name 
can often be made the excuse of delightful excursions which 
not only result in the name being cut into the rock but also 
newspaper attention, which furthers the fixing of the new name. 
If the county engineer happens to be an enthusiastic member of 
the historical society the plan of campaign as mapped out is 
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much easier of realization due to his detail knowledge of the 
various localities. 

In many counties it is difficult to obtain a map. This should 
be the opportunity of the Historical Society. The maps which 
find the greatest sale or any form of distribution will deter- 
mine the names in that section. Frequently some business house 
if solicited will print great numbers of county maps with their 
advertisement on the back and distribute them free. 

The Society should print copious notes on the back of the 
map giving as many historical references as possible so as to 
excite the interest of each community in the Indian name if it 
is desired to change the, name already partially fixed. The maps 
should, of course, be the latest that have been gotten out and 
new editions should be gotten out from time to time bringing 
them up to date if any changes have been made. The Society 
should also keep in touch with the great map printing houses 
furnishing them maps free. It is very easy in this way to be- 
come the authority for new names in the county and the oppor- 
tunity frequently arises for changing a name that was re- 
garded as fixed. 

In either words the gist of this article is, that if we wiBl 
make it easier for everybody to find out an Indian name for a 
locality than some other name, they will use the Indian name. 



